



































THE SETTLEMENT. 


DOWN THE RIVER; 


OR, 
BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 


A Srory For Boys AND GIELs. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 
ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


A’ the approach of Captain Fishley, I felt 

the shudder that swept through the feeble 
frame of Flora, as she stood infolded in my 
arms. I gently placed her in the chair again, 
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and released myself from her clinging em- 
brace, for I realized that, in the brief moment 
left to me, it was necessary to prepare for war. 
I knew the temper of Captain Fishley; and, 
though he had never yet struck me, I believed 
that it was onl¥ because I had been all submis- 
sion. 

I was fully resolved to defend myself, and es- 
pecially to defend Flora. I picked up the heavy 
iron poker which lay on the back of the stove, 
and placed myself in front of my trembling 
sister. The captain was a brute, and his wife 
was hardly better than a brute. I feared that 
she, supported by her husband, would again 
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lay violent hands upon Flora, knowing that 
such a course would sting me deeper than a 
blow upon my own head. 

I did not flourish the poker, or make any 
irritating demonstrations with it; on the con- 
trary, I held it behind me, rather for use in an 
emergency than to provoke my tyrants. I was 
not disposed to make the affair any worse than 
the circumstances required, and by this time I 
was cool and self-possessed. Perhaps my crit- 
ical reader may wonder that a boy of my age 
should have set so high a value upon control- 
ling his temper, and preserving the use of his 
faculties in the time of peril, for it is not ex- 
actly natural for boys todo so. Youth is hot- 
blooded, and age and experience are generally 
required to cool the impetuous current that 
courses through its veins. 

My father — blessings on his memory — had 
taught me the lesson. One day, a fire in the 
long grass of_the prairie.threatened the de- 
struction of all our’ buildings.. Clarence and 
myself went into a flurry, and did a great many 
stupid things, so excited that we did not know 
what we were about. Father stopped in the 
midst of the danger to:reprove us, and gave us 
such a solemn and impressive lesson on the 
necessity of keeping cool, that I never forgot it. 
Then he. told us to harness the horses to the 
plough. Clarence struck a furrow along the 
imperilled side of the house; my father mowed 
a wide swath through the tall grass, and I 
raked it away. Before the fire reached us, we 
had made a barrier which it could not pass. 
We kept cool, and fought the devouring ele- 
ment with entire success. 

I do not mean to say that I never got mad; 
only that, when I had a fair chance to think an 
instant, I nerved myself to. a degree of self- 
possession which enabled me to avoid doing 
stupid things. Such was my frame of mind 
on the present occasion, and I coolly awaited 
the coming of the tyrants. Both of them were 
boiling over with wrath when they entered the 
kitchen, and rushed towards me so fiercely that 
I thought they intended to overwhelm me at a 
single blow. 

“What does all this mean, Buck? What 
have you been doing?” demanded Captain 
Fishley, as soon as he had crossed the thresh- 
old of the room. 

I deemed it advisable to make no answer. 

“Pll teach you to insult your betters!” he 
continued, as he rushed forward, with arms ex- 
tended, ready to wreak his vengeance upon me. 


I was satisfied that the blow was to come | 


with the word, and I slung the poker over my 
shoulder, in the attitude of defence. 
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“Hold on, Captain Fishley!” I replied. 

He had evidently ‘not expected any such 
demonstration. He had no occasion to sus- 
pect it, for previously I had been uniformly 
submissive, not only to him and his wife, but 
even to Ham, which had always been a much 
harder task. The tyrants halted, and gazed at 
me with a look of stupefied astonishment. 

“What are you going to do with that poker?” 
asked the captain, after a long breath, in which 
much of his wrath seemed to have evaporated, 

* Defend myself,” I replied. 

* Do you mean to strike me with that 
poker?” 

‘Not unless you put your hands on me or 
my sister. If you touch me, I'll knock you 
down, if I have to be hanged fof it,” was my 
answer, deliberately but earnestly uttered. 

*“ Has it come to this?” groaned he, com- 
pletely nonplussed by the vigorous show of 
resistance I made. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“T think it is time something was done,” he 
added, glancing around the room, apparently 
in search of some weapon. 

‘*T think so too, and I am going to do some- 
thing, if need be.” 

“‘ What are you going to do?” 

“If you want to talk, I'll talk. I wish you 
to understand that I’m just as cool as well 
water, and this thing has gone just as far as 
it’s going to.” 

*¢ What do you mean by that, you sconaidiel? 
What thing?” 

“My sister Flora is a poor, weak, sick child. 
She isn’t your servant, nor your wife’s servant; 
and she shall not be kicked round by either one 
of you. That’s all I have to say.” 

‘© Who has kicked her round?” growled the 
captain. 

‘Mrs. Fishley has done just the same as to 
kick her. She took her by the arm, dragged 
her out of her chair, and was shaking her, 
when I stepped in.” 

I was particular to state the facts thus ex- 
plicitly, because I did not believe Mrs. Fishley 
had been careful to include this portion of the 
affair in her complaint to her husband. 

“‘ It’s no such thing! I should like to know!” 
exclaimed Mrs. ;Fishley, who, by some miracle, 
had been enabled to hold her tongue thus far. 

‘‘T saw her do it,” I added. 

“It’s no such thing! ” 

“ Didn’t you take her by the arm?” I de- 
manded. 

“ Well, I did just touch her on the arm, but 
I didn’t hurt her none. I wouldn’t hurt her 
for a million dollars.” 
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“ Let Flora speak for herself,” I continued. 
« What did she do to you, Flora?” 

“JT don’t like to say anything about it, Buck- 
jand. She didn’t hurt me much,” answered the 
terrified child. 

‘You see, she won’t say I shook her, or did 
any such awful thing,” said the virago, trium- 
phantly. 

‘Speak, my dearest sister. We had better 
settle this matter now,” I added. 

‘« She did take me by the arm, pull me out 
of the chair, and was shaking me, when you 
interfered,” replied the poor girl, trembling 
with fear of the conséquences of her truthful 
confession. 

‘Well, I never!” gasped Mrs. Fishley. 

Captain Fishley evidently believed that his 
wife was lame; but this did not make much 
difference to him. He was a tyrant and a 
bully; but, as tyrants and bullies always are, 
he was a coward, or he would have demolished 
me before this time. He had a wholesome re- 
spect for the poker, which I still kept in readi- 
ness for immediate use. 

“No matter whether Mrs. Fishley touched 
the child or not,” said he, savagely. ‘‘ No boy 


in my house shall insult my wife, or raise his 
hand against her.” 

“And no man or woman, in this or any 
other house, shall raise his hand against my 


sister,” I answered. 

“She sat there like a log of wood, and let 
the flapjacks burn,” snarled Mrs. Fishley. 

“She hadn’t anything to do with the flap- 
jacks. Flora boards here, and isn’t anybody’s 
servant,” I replied. 

‘I should like to know! Is that girl to sit 
there before the fire, and let whatever’s on the 
stove burn up before she’ll raise her hand to 
save it?” 

“It’s no use of talking,” said I. ‘ You 
know all about it as well as I do.. All I have 
tosay is, that Flora shall not be abused by 
anybody, I don’t care who it is.” 

““Nobody’s going to abuse her,” snapped the 
shrew. ? 

“I’ve got another account to settle with you, 
Buck Bradford,” continued Captain Fishley. 
“Did Ham tell you to black his boots?” 

* He did.” 

“And you told him you wouldn’t?” 

**T told him so.” 

“What do you mean, you rascal?” 

“T only meant that I wouldn’t do it. 
all I meant.” 

“T should like to know what. we’re coming 
to!” ejaculated Mrs. Fishley. 

“We are coming to an understanding, I 
hope,” I answered. 


That’s 
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**T hope so too, and I mean to do it,” added 
the captain. ‘‘ High times we’re having here, 
when the boys won’t do what they are told, and 
then take the poker when they’re spoken to.” 

“Captain Fishley, I think there are two 
sides to this question. The agreement my 
brother Clarence made with you was, that I 
should take care of the horse and go after the ° 
mail for my board. That's what he said to me 
in one of his letters. Instead of that, you 
make me do all the dirty work about the place, 
and run from pillar to post at everybody’s beck 
and call.” 

‘That's all you’re good for,” interposed 
Captain Fishley, sourly. 

‘* Perhaps it is; but that’s not what my 
brother, who is my guardian, agreed to have 
me do. You have kept me at home from 
school half the time —” 

‘Too much learning spoils boys.” 

“That wasn’t what spoiled you. 
nothing to do with the agreement.” 

** None of your impudence, you saucy young 
cub,” said he, shaking his head, and moving a 
step nearer to me; whereat I demonstrated 
mildly with the poker. 

‘*I don’t mean to be impudent, but I won’t 
be treated like a dog any longer. I was willing 
enough to do all I was told, even if it wasn’t 
according to the agreement; but I get blowed 
up twenty times a day by all hands. Ham 
never speaks civilly to me, and treats me like a 
nigger servant. This thing has gone just as 
far as itcan go. Ihave made up my mind not 
to stand it any longer.” 

“We'll see,” replied the captain, grinding 
his teeth and puckering up his lips. 

“But I don’t want to fight, or have any 
trouble, Captain Fishley,” I preceeded, more 
gently, for I had warmed up considerably as I 
recited the history of my wrongs. ‘If Ham 
wants me to black his boots, and will ask me 
civilly to do so, I will do it, though that’s not 
my work, and my brother never meant that I 
should be anybody’s boot-black.” 

**-You will do what you are told to,” bullied 
the masculine tyrant. 

** And not meddle with things in the house,” 
added the feminine tyrant. 

*¢ All I ask is, that Flora shall be let alone, 
and to be used fairly myself,” I continued. ‘I 
will do the work just as I have done till Octo- 
ber, if I can be treated decently. That’s all I 
have to say.” : 

“‘ That isn’t all I’ve got to say,” replied the 
captain. ‘* Buck Bradford, drop that poker!” 

“T will not.” 

“You won’t?” i 

“ Not till I think it is safe to do so.” . 


But that’s 
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“Do you think I’m going to be threatened 
with a poker in my own house?” 

**T won’t threaten you if you'll let me alone. 
I’ve said all I have to say.” 

‘I knew very well that Captain Fishley had 
not pluck enough to touch me while I had the 
poker in my hand; and I was fully satisfied 
that Mrs. Fishley would not meddle with Flora 
again very soon. The scene was becoming 
rather embarrassing to me, and I decided 
either to end it, or to shift the battle-field. I 
turned and walked towards the back room. As 
one dog pitches into another when the latter 
appears to show the white feather, Captain 
Fishley made a spring at me, hoping to take 
me in the rear. I was too quick for him, and, 
facing about, I again drew up in the order of 
battle. 

** We'll settle this another time. You haven’t 
seen the end of it yet,” said he, as he turned 
and walked into the.store. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WHO IS MASTER. 


REMAINED in the back room long enough 

to assure myself that Mrs. Fishley did not 
intend to put a rude hand upon Flora. I even 
ventured to hope that she was ashamed of her- 
self, and would not repeat the dastardly act. I 
went to the barn to consider the situation. I 
felt just as though I had won the victory over 
my tyrants in the present battle; but I was 
confident that the conflict would be renewed 
at some more favorable time. 

Like all small-minded men, like all tyrants 
and oppressors, Captain Fishley was a re- 
vengeful person. He would wait till he caught 
me napping, and then spring some trap upon 
me. He would delay his vengeance till some 
circumstances conspired against me, and then 
come down upon me with the whole weight of 
his malignity. I determined to keep a sharp 
lookout upon all his movements, and especially 
to avoid all cause of offence myself. I meant 
to keep myself as straight as I possibly could. 

I had time only to run my course through 
my mind before the supper-bell was rung at 
the back door by Mrs. Fishley. Should I go 
in to supper as usual, and meet the whole 
family, including Ham? I answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, deciding that I would 
not sulk, or make any unnecessary trouble to 
any one. I went in, and took my seat as usual 
at the table, by the side of Flora. It was a 
very solemn occasion, for hardly a word was 
spoken during the meal. If I had been ugly, 
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I might have congratulated myself upon the 
sensation I had produced. 

The head of the family sweetened his tea 
twice, and upset the milk-pitcher upon the 
table-cloth, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have brought forth some sharp 
criticisms from his wife; but Mrs. Fishley 
neglected to express her disapprobation of 
her spouse’s carelessness, even in the mildest 
terms. All these things assured me that our 
host and hostess were busy thinking of the great 
event of the afternoon. The captain looked 
morose and savage, and Mrs. Fishley looked 
as though a new burden, or a new grief, had 
been added to her heavy load of worldly cares. 

I half suspected that Captain Fishley was 
not entirely satisfied with the conduct of either 
his wife or his son. It was even possible that 
he had spoken to them in disapprobation of 
their course; but I had no means of knowing. 
It seemed to me that otherwise father, mother, 
and son would have joined in a general jaw at 
me, as they had often done before. Whatever 
good or evil had been wrought by my vigorous 
action, my appetite was not impaired. Iatea 
hearty supper, and then went into the store for 
the mail-bag, which was to be carried down to 
Riverport. ‘ 

“Are you going after the mail, Buck?” 
asked Captain Fishley, in an ugly, taunting 
tone, which assured me that he had not re- 
covered from the shock. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

*“O, you are! I didn’t know but you would 
give up work altogether,” sneered he, appar- 
ently disappointed to find me no longer a rebel. 

“T told you I should do my work just as I 
always did. All I want is fair treatment for 
my sister and myself,” I replied in the least 
offensive tones I could command. 

“I expect my brother, Squire Fishley, will 
come up to-night,” added the captain, more 
mildly. ‘ You will go to the hotel in River- 
port for him, and bring him up. Take a lan- 
tern with you; it will be dark to-night.” 

Squire Fishley had been a state senator, and 
the captain regarded him as one of the great- 
est men in Wisconsin. I was rather pleased to 
have his company home on the lonely ride from 
Riverport, and I confess that I was somewhat 
proud of making the acquaintance of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Buck,” said Ham 
Fishley, as I picked up the mail-bag. 

I stopped and looked at him, for his tones 
were more conciliatory than I had heard him 
use within my remembrance. I actually flat- 
tered myself that I had conquered a peace. 


, 
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«] want to ride with you as far as Crofton’s,” 
he added. ‘‘I have been very busy getting 
ready, and haven’t had time to black my boots 
yet. It's a pretty stylish party I'm going to, 
and I want to look as scrumptious as any of 
them. W7ii you black them for me? [I'll be 
much obliged to you if you will.” 

“Certainly I will, Ham, when you ask me 
in that way, and glad to do it for you,” I re- 
plied, without hesitating an instant. 

I took the boots and went to work upon 
them. There was an unmistakable smile of 
triumph on his face as I did so; but I was per- 
fectly satisfied that the triumph was mine, not 
his. Doubtless those civil, polite words were 
an invention of the enemy, to win my com- 
pliance; and Ham, forgetting that I had not 
rebelled against the work, but only the tyran- 
nical style of his order, was weak enough to 
believe that he had conquered me. I made up 
my mind to review the circumstances, and ex- 
plain my position to him, on the way to 
Crofton’s. 

‘“‘Hasn’t that letter come yet, Captain Fish- 
ley?” asked. an ancient maiden lady, who en- 
tered the store while I was polishing Ham’s 
boots. . 

“JT haven’t seen anything of it yet, Miss Lar- 
rabee,” replied the postmaster. 

“Dearme! What shall I do!” exclaimed 
the venerable spinster. ‘‘ My brother, down 
in Ohio, promised to send me forty dollars; 
and I want the money awfully. I was going 
down to see Jim’s folks; but I can’t go, nor 
nothin’, till that money comes. I hain’t got 
nothin’ to pay for goin’ with, you see.” 

“T’m very sorry, Miss Larrabee. Perhaps 
the letter will come in to-night’s mail,” added 
the captain. 

“But the mail don’t git in till nine or ten 
o'clock, and that’s after bed-time. Ethan writ 
me the money would be here by to-day, at the 
furthest. You don’t suppose it’s got lost — do 
you?” 

“T think not. We’ve never lost anything in 
our office, leastwise not since I've been post- 
master,” answered Captain Fishley,who seemed 
to attribute the fact to his own superior man- 
agement. 

“It may come up to-night, as you say, and 
I will be down again in the morning to see 
about it,” replied Miss Larrabee, as she left the 
store, hopeful that the money would arrive in 
season to enable her to depart the next day on 
her journey. 

I finished blacking Ham’s boots, and he put 
them on. He was going to a party at Crof- 


ton’s, and had already dressed himself as ! 
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sprucely as the resources of Torrentville would 
permit. He was seventeen years old, and 
somewhat inclined to be ‘ fast.” He was 
rather a good-looking fellow — an exceedingly 
good-looking fellow in his own estimation. 
Being an only son, his father and mother were 
disposed to spoil him, though not even Ham 
wholly escaped the sharp points and obliquities 
of his mother’s temper. His father gave him 
what he believed to be a liberal allowance of 
spending money; but on this subject there was 
a disagreement between Ham and the “old 
man.” 

The young man always wanted more money, 
and the old man thought he had enough. Ham 
was pleasantly inclined towards some of the 
young ladies, and some of the young ladies 
were pleasantly inclined towards him. Ham 
liked to take them out to ride, especially Squire 
Crofton’s youngest daughter, in the stable- 
keeper’s new buggy; but his father thought 
the light wagon, used as a pleasure vehicle by 
the family, was good enough even for Elsie 
Crofton. I had heard some sharp disputes 
between them on this subject. 

There was to be a party that evening at 
Crofton’s. Ham was invited of course; I was 
not. Ham was considered a young man. I 
was deemed a boy, not competent to go to par- 
ties yet. As long as Flora could not go, I was 
content to stay at home with her. 

I placed the mail-bag in the wagon, Ham 
took his seat by my side, and I drove off. As 
the reader already knows my position in re- 
gard to my tyrants, I need not repeat what 
passed between Ham and me. I told himI 
had made up my mind to do all the work I 
had been in the habit of doing, without grum- 
bling, until October, but that I would not be 
treated like a dog any longer; I would take to 
the woods and live like a bear before I would 
stand it. My remarks were evidently very dis- 
tasteful to my companion. He did not say 
much, and I was sorry to see that he was 
nursing his wrath against me. He regarded 
me as a being vastly inferior to himself, and 
the decided stand I had taken filled him with 
the same kind of indignation which a brutal 
teamster feels towards his contrary horse. 

‘Hold on a minute, Buck; I want to geta 
drink of water,” said Ham, as we approached 
a spring by the roadside, half a mile before we 
reached Crofton’s. 

I drew up the black horse, and he jumped 
out of the wagon. He did not drink more 
than a swallow, and I did not think he was 
very thirsty. 

‘*Go ahead!” said he, leaping into the rear 
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of the wagon, behind the seat, where I had 
thrown the mail-bag. 

He sat down on thé end-board of the wagon, 
and though I thought it a little strange that he 
should take such an uncomfortable seat, espe- 
cially when he had on his best clothes, I did 
not suspect any mischief. The first thing I 
knew after I had started the horse, the mail- 
bag came down upon my head with a force 
which made me see more stars than ever before 
twinkled in the firmament of my imagination. 
At the next instant, Ham seized me by the col- 
lar of my coat with both hands, in such a way 
that I could not easily move. 

** Now, Buck Bradford, we’ll settle this busi- 
ness. . I’m going to know who’s master, you or 
I,” cried Ham. 

“All right, Ham; you shall know in about 
two minutes and a half,” I replied, choking 
with wrath, as I hauled in the horse. 

Then commenced a struggle which it is im- 
possible to describe. I do not myself know 
what I did, only that I thrashed, squirmed, and 
twisted till I found myself behind the seat with 
my antagonist; but he held on to my coat- 
collar as though his salvation depended upon 
the tenacity of his grip. Finally I doubled 
myself up, and came out of my coat. In the 
twinkling of an eye, I sprang upon him, and 
tumbled him out of the wagon, into the dirt 
of the road. Though he was a year older and 
two inches taller than I was, while he had been 
clerking it in the store, I had been nursing*my 
muscles with the shovel and the hoe, the pitch- 
fork and the axe; and I was the stronger and 
tougher of the two. I could do more, and bear 
more, than he. A fight depends as much upon 
the ability to endure injury as it does to in- 
flict it. 

The rough usage I had given Ham was very 
disheartening to him; while I, with the ex- 
ception of being a little shaky about the head 
from the blow of the mail-bag, was as fresh as 
ever. 

“Have you found out who’s master yet, 
Ham?” I demanded, edging up to him. 

He looked sheepish, and retreated a pace at 
every stepI advanced. At this point, however, 
the black horse started, and I was obliged to 
abandon the field for a moment to attend to 
him, for the reins had fallen under his feet. 
I turned the horse around, and then I saw that 
» my cowardly assailant had armed himself with 


a club. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


7. 
—— THIRTY-FIVE million dollars are annu- 


ally expended in this country alone for law- 
yers’ salaries and fees. " 





POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “ Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” “Confessions of the Ideal,” “A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c, 


LEIGH HUNT AND THE JELLABYs, 


HAVE before alluded to the moderation of 

Leigh Hunt’s political philosophy in his 
later years. He sometimes carried this to so 
great an extent as almost to lead one to believe 
that he had turned Tory. Upon one occasion, 
he was at a friend’s house, where some ladies 
of the Jellaby persuasion were very vehemently 
advocating the necessity of Boorabooloo mis- 
sions, without bestowing much thought upon 
the destitute and gospelless poor of England. 
Leigh Hunt, who always liked arguing by illus- 
tration, said, when one of the ladies insisted 
upon having his opinion on the subject, “My 
dear ladies, when I was as young as you are, I 
was very enthusiastic upon these questions ; but, 
as I have grown older, I have had doubts as to 
the good effects of too suddenly attacking the 
faith of any people, however barbarous. Iam 
inclined to think the triest, and indeed the 
only safe, plan is, to prepare their minds grad- 
ually for the Christian creed by working from 
below — otherwise we only do more harm 
than good; that is to say, we get them out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. If you will allow 
me, I will tell you a little anecdote, which I 
think is very much to the purpose, as proving 
my suspicions, that sometimes we go farther 
and fare worse; in point of fact, that in mend- 
ing one hole we make ¢wo.” 

“The anecdote, by all means!” the fair 
muslin theologians cried. 

‘In some African region, the king of that 
barbarous place had ¢#wo wives. Not a very 
large allowance for a king of such a race, but 
one more than the Christian dispensation 
allows. Thereupon, some pious missionary 
began to point out to the bigamous savage the 
wickedness of such a custom; and so success- 
fully did he work upon the tender conscience 
of this cannibal gentleman, that he promised 
his reverend friend that he would consider the 
matter. At the end of a week the missionary 
called upon his pupil, who came out of his 
palace, or wigwam, and said, ‘Me have only 
one wife now!” His Christian instructor con- 
gratulated him upon the blessed change, and 
asked what had become of the other one. 
‘ Me eat her,’ said the penitent convert to 
Christianity, smacking his lips. ‘ She was so 
juicy, so tender! I have saved ‘you a bit of 
her.’ 
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“So you see, my dear ladies, this was making 
matters worse. Youconverteda bigamist into 
a cannidal, and not into a Christian.’” 

The logician will, of course, smile at the old 


* poet’s ingenious fallacy; but it seemed to puz- 


zie as well as annoy the Mrs. Jellabys. 

On another occasion he was arguing with 
one of the narrowest of all the Calvinists, a 
lady of great mental endowments, but who 
maintained that only fifty-seven of the entire 
human race would be saved —of which she 
was, of course, one. 

When she had finished her preposterous ar- 
gument, Leigh Hunt assumed a very serious 
look, as he said, ‘‘ Only fifty-seven! My dear 
madam, there is a black sheep somewhere, 
for you are the fifty-eighth who has solemnly 
assured me the same thing.” 


THE OAT-BIRD. 
BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


HE cat-bird, one of the least-liked, sober- 

est-plumaged, modesty-possessed of all 
our birds, is generally well known in all sec- 
tions of the continent east of the Missouri 
River, from the Canadas to the Gulf States. 
It is distributed in the Middle and Northern 
States as a summer resident, arriving in New 
England and its latitude from the 5th to the 
15th of May. 

I have said that this bird is not liked by 
most people; but the more attention I have 
given to the species, the more I am persuaded 
that this prejudice against it is unjust and un- 
called-for. As soon as the cat-bird arrives ‘in 
our groves and thickets, we are informed of 
the fact by its coyish flittings through the 
newly-opened foliage, its grotesque motions, 
as it peers at us, as we pass near its sylvan 
home, and by its song, which it utters in 
spring, from early morn to dewy eve, some- 
times several individuals in the same thicket 
contesting in tuneful emulation. 

I have often paused to listen to one of these 
songsters, and have been undecided, and am 
to this day, as to whether its notes were imita- 
tions of scraps of songs of other birds, as most 
authors affirm, or its own effusions. The bird 
perches on the topmost branch of a low tree 
or shrub, usually in or near a swamp, and, 
with its head elevated, its wings slightly droop- 
ing, its tail straight beneath, it pours forth a 
warbling soliloquy, made up of a succession of 
soft, listless notes, then a little trill, then a kind 
of chatter, then the trill again, followed by the 


prelude, the whole forming an exceedingly pret- 





ty and sweet medley. These notes are so like 
those of many other birds that I cannot wonder 
that observers speak of them as being ‘imita- 
tions; but every individual cat-bird has a sim- 
ilar song with his neighbor, each being a pleas- 
ant little reverie uttered by the bird, just as we 
whistle or hum a snatch of this air or another 
as wé walk along, without caring or thinking 
what the music is. In addition to this song, 
the cat-bird has a cry so exactly similar to that 
of a kitten, that if one who is unacquainted 
with the bird hears it, he can hardly be per- 
suaded that it is not uttered by one of those 
animals, which has wandered off into the 
bushes. And it is perhaps this note that has 
caused the bird to be disliked. A school-boy, 
‘just let loose from school,” hearing a cry, as if 
his favorite kitten is calling to him, penetrates 
a brier thicket, to the detriment of his clothes 
and skin, only to find that the supposed kitten 
is nothing but a bird which has imposed upon 
him. Now, “as the twig is bent, so is the tree 
inclined;” as the impressions made on us 
when children are always the most permanent 
and strong, the discovery of the imposition on 
the school-boy is the seed from which grows 
the prejudice of the man; and we can trace 
the impulse which prompts many a country- 
man to throw a stone ‘at a hateful cat-bird” 
which happens to cross his path, to a dislike 
which he took in his younger days. 

Early in the morning and late in the after- 
noon, and during cloudy and foggy days, seem 
to be the favorite times for song; but the cat- 
bird’s notes are heard in our pastures, woods, 
and fields at almost all hours of the day, from 
the time of the bird’s arrival until early Au- 
gust. 

The alarm-note is different from that of al¥ 
our other birds: it is composed of several 
syllables, like ‘‘ ¢xat — tat — tat — tat,” uttered 
very quickly, sounding like the breaking of 
several twigs, or small sticks, in quick succes- 
sion. This alarm is given at the appearance 
of danger; and when it is heard every bird 
within hearing dives into the thicket, away from 
sight. The birds commence building about 
the 20th of May to the first week of June. 
The nest is usually placed in shrubs and low 
trees, seldom more than four or five feet from 
the ground. The location is as often in the 
deep woods as in the pastures and more open 
neighborhoods. The structure is made of first 
a layer of twigs and sticks, on which is built 
the body of the nest, which is composed of 
strips of grape-vine bark, fine twigs, leaves, and 
straws; it is pretty well hollowed, and is lined 
with: fibrous roots and hairs, and sometimes 
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fine grass. The eggs are usually four in num- 
ber, sometimes five; their color is a bright, 
deep emerald green, and their average size 
about nine tenths of an inch in length by about 
seven. tenths of an inch in breadth. Two 
broods are often reared in aseason. Perhaps 
none of our birds show a greater solicitude for 
the safety of its own or its neighbor’s young 
than this. If we pass near its nest, the old 
birds fly before us with many remonstrances 
and cries of alarm ; -and peace is not restored in 
the thicket until we have taken our departure. 

I have often, when wandering in the woods, 
imitated the cry of young birds by pressing 
my lips to a piece of glass, or the back of my 
hand, and forcibly drawing in the air. The 
cat-birds were always the first to make their 
appearance ; and, flying in my face, they scolded 
and fumed in no gentle manner. They seemed 
almost crazy with emotion, and I could not con- 
tinue their distress. 

The food of this bird consists of seeds, 
worms, various insects which it captures on 
or near the ground, and different berries and 
small fruits. I have seen one chasing a flying 
insect, but it met with poor success. 

At about the middle of October the cat-birds 
begin to move on their southern migration; 
and, before we have any very heavy frosts, 


none of them are to be met with in our pas- 
tures and woods. 


PLAYING TRUANT. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


S Duaredd wanted to stay at home from 
school dreadfully on that particular day. 
“In the first place, the circus was coming to 
town, with a band, and Shetland ponies, and 
baby elephants; and a real live African lion 
would lead the procession down the principal 
streets with might and mane! Wouldn’t al- 
most any one grumble at being shut up in 
school while such good things were passing 
by? and the school-room windows as high as 
nine, and no one allowed to stand tiptoe; and 
the master provoked to the point of hunting 
up the ferule, because most of the boys had 
been thoughtful enough to leave their Readers 
at home just then. Then, the circus aside, he 
had a brand-new schooner, rigged and manned, 
which he had expected to launch from Mos- 
quito Pond laden with horn-pouts, which the 
pond yielded in plenty. O, he had a great 
deal of business to transact, if only he could 
get off. Why, Jack Little had promised to 
make him a kite some day, and Phil Aster 
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wanted to exchange a popgun for his biggest 
alley, and they both lived half a mile away. 
What a good time he might have if — dear 
me! Tommy, how often that little word wrecks 
all the ‘“‘best-laid plans of mice and men”! * 
Moreover, if the truth must be told, he had 
figured very badly in the geography class of 
the previous day. He had insisted upon it 
that Paris was the capital of England, and 
had the face to say that “‘ any way, it was so in 
his book; ” which was, of course, very absurd. 
He had really turned the world topsy-turvy; he 
had declared that Baffin’s Bay was in Aus- 
tralia, — perhaps he was thinking of Botany 
Bay; he had reversed the currents of various 
rivers, floated several islands from one hemi- 
sphere to the other, extinguished two active 
volcanoes, and was going on swimmingly, as 
he devoutly believed, when the teacher dis- 
missed him to his seat with the lesson perfect 
for the morrow, or — well, Tommy knew what! 
So, naturally, he felt that if he could achieve 
a holiday, the lesson would float down the 
stream, and he could start fresh on another 
page. 

* Can’t I stay at home to-day, mother?” he 
proposed. . 

“No, indeed, Tommy; I want you to get at 
the head of your class, child; and perhaps 
some day you'll be president.” 

“*T don’t want to be president; I don’t want 
to be at the head; it isn’t half so much fun as 
down at the foot, where none of the fellows 
can spell above you. I'd rather stay and see 
the circus come in — please.” 

“ That’s just why I would rather you should 
go to school; then I shall feel easy about you, 
and know you are out of harm’s way.” (Solo 
con spirito on the hautboy.) ‘Come, Tommy, 
don’t be a baby; here’s your satchel and lun- 
cheon; wipe your eyes, and make haste; the 
bell’s tolling this minute.” 

Tommy took the satchel and luncheon read- 
ily; the one he hid in the hall, the other found 
an asylum in his pocket. He had made up his 
mind to a desperate deed, as you will see. He 
had decided to play truant. 

But if there are obstacles in the way of being 
a good boy, he soon found that.to be a bad 
boy was not to live in clover; for he was hardly 
a rod from the door when his mother called out 
that he had forgotten his satchel, and he must 
needs go back for it! What did a boy who 
was going to play truant want of a satchel? 
But still he had to drag it along with him all 


the same. 


By and by he fell in with some other school- 
boys, some of whom had had permission to 
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stay away, while others, like himself, were 
taking it. This encouraged Tommy mightily. 
I'm not certain but he would have ended by 
going to school, after all, if he hadn't fallen in 
with them. 


* Brought your satchel along,” said one of 


them; ‘‘what a greeny youare, Tommy! If 
the master should happen to see you, he’d know 
in a minute that you were playing hooky.” 

«I'm going to keep out of the master’s way.” 

‘Then you'd better hide the satchel.” 

So it was hidden under some steps so se- 
curely that it has never been found since; and 
after that they set to work to enjoy themselves. 
Enjoy themselves, eh? If it was enjoyment 
Tommy was beginning to taste, it wasn’t par- 
ticularly sweet in the mouth, and was altogeth- 
er bitter in the stomach, and savored of retri- 
bution. A dozen times he thought he saw his 


mother advancing towards him; a quick step | 


behind gave him a cold chill. Once a gentle- 
man laid a hand on his shoulder in passing, 
and he felt certain that his hour had come. 

“You'll catch it!” cried a bonne to her 
charge, who was running away; and Tommy 
of the guilty conscience looked about him to 
see from what quarter “‘ z#” was coming. 

But by and by the circus announced itself, 
with the roll of drums and the whistle of fifes; 
and Tommy and his friends, falling in with 
the crowd, followed and gazed inthralled, at 
the king of beasts stepping in time to the 
music, at the elephants trudging on behind, 
at the fine horses curvetting, and richly capar- 
isoned, and ridden by knights in silver armor, 
flashing in the sunlight like a thousand mir- 
rors. 

*T wish I were a circus man,” said Ned 
Rider. 

“Aren’t you going this afternoon?” asked 
Tommy. 

“No, I haven’t a red cent; but we can go 
up and hang round, and maybe crawl under 
the tent when no one’s looking, you know.” 

Tommy’s ideas of right and wrong revolted 
somewhat at this proposal; but one step in 
any direction always makes the next easier; 
and before long he found himself regarding 
the plan rather as an excellent joke than 
otherwise; the idea of outwitting those smart 
people, the circus men, was too irresistible. 
Up and down, in and out, round and about 
they followed the crowd, till Tommy began to 
see that even pleasure could become a bore, as 
well as geography. But it was too late to with- 
draw; he might as well, he reasoned, walk 
into the lion’s den as into school at that hour. 
But at lerigth they reached the circus ground, 
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where the tent was pitched, and everything 
was being made ready for the afternoon’s en- 
tertainment. Tommy was growing hungry, 
and so were the beasts, and they made such a 
fine noise about it, striding up and down in 
their cages with desperation, and biting so 
savagely at the iron bars, that Tommy posi- 
tively began to shiver and shake in-his shoes, 
in view of a possible punishment that would 
put to shame the master’s ferule or the moth- 


er’s switch. 
(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBEB.] 
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SEA THINGS. — SKATES. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


OW and then I hear a tender youth say, 

“‘ What a pity we cannot go skating in 

the summer, when the weather is warm!” So 

I have thought, and so thinking have some- 

times availed myself of the opportunity to in- 

dulge in that pleasure, on the never frozen 

waters that boil over Cuttywow, and wash the 
cliffs of West Island. 

But the skating was catching skates, not 
wearing them; and the skates themselves were 
more like Brobdignagian snow-shoes than any- 
thing to fit the soles that rove on earth or in 
the sea. The fisherman who means utility, 
and not fun merely, is anything but thankful 
for the attentions of these ungainly monsters 
of the sea-bottom. They try his lines and his 
patience to the-cracking point, and if captured 
are of no earthly use, unless you have some 
remote acre to pave with them for the benefit 
of next year’s crop; though one species, reach- 
ing the goodly development of two hundred 
pounds, is said to be in much request for the 
table. 3 

For a table it might be, for in shape and size 
the creature is a huge, flat, rhomboidal figure, 
with the lateral corners somewhat rounded; 
and of the remaining two, one is produced 
into a long, thorny tail, about as ugly as any 
caudal appendage on record, and the other is 
sharpened down to a nose; and between these 
points is breadth enough for a respectable party 
to take dinner from, in either sense that suits 
their tastes. 

The skate belongs to the genus faa of 
Linnzus, together with the torpedo, the thorn- 
back, and sting-ray, or “‘ stingeree,” as our old 
fishermen call that huge, flat, thorny monster, 
with his long, lashing tail, that inflicts a wound 
terrible to bear, and looks like an ox-goad, giv- 
ing the ugly fish the appearance of a collapsed 


warming-pan gone daft. 
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The tail of the skate, though not so long and 
slender as that of the sting-ray, is in the same 
elegant style of superior ugliness, being armed 
with three or four rows of sharp thorns, that 
make it a very undesirable handle by which 
to take him. Some of them have two supple- 
mentary tails, not quite so long, and without 
thorns; these are the three-tailed pachas of 
the deep. The whole surface of the fish is 
covered with a cold slime, not agreeable to the 
touch; and, if you must land one, and have no 
gaff, there is nothing left you but to slip thumb 
and finger into his breathing holes, that go 
quite through him, and drag him over the 
gunwale without shrinking. 

On the white under side, a few inches back 
from the point we called his nose, is a slash 
across that makes a hideous caricature of a 
human mouth. The lips are broad and fiat, 
and are covered with round teeth, nearly level 
with the surface; and he has a very disagreea- 
ble way of thrusting the whole mouth forward, 
as if he were irrepressibly seasick. And no won- 
der, for he is a most voracious feeder, on fish, 
mollusks, crabs, or worms, or whatever comes 
within range of his ugly mouth. The ray 
family have no bones, which probably accounts 
for their being such gris(t)ly wretches; and, as 
if Nature were getting tired of their style of 
beauty, they are not prolific. 

Our Boys and Girls, who have been favored 
with walks on the sea-shore, have, no doubt, 
found and puzzled over what seemed to be lit- 
tle gutta-percha pockets, about three quarters 
of an inch wide’ by an inch and a half long, 
with four black prongs continuing an inch 
longer from the four corners, and perhaps a 
few root-like threads where these prongs start 
out. You may be told by your credulous friend 
that these are roots, and the thing is a sea- 
weed. You cut it open, and probably find it 
hollow, black, and polished as jet. But should 
you open one at‘the right season, which in 
my experience has usually been after a winter 
storm, you may discover a distinct yolk, or, 
better yet, a perfect little fish, thorny, flat, and 
precociously ugly. Then you will be able to 
inform the careless observer that his curious 
seaweed is the still more curious egg of the 
ray, a true offspring of a pair of skates; and, 
turning to your unsophisticated friend, you can 
say, ‘“‘If you want more light upon the subject 
in hand, here’s a ray!” 

I have seen the inexperienced fisherman let 
down his line ten, twelve, or fifteen fathoms 
for the noble cod, and wait in eager expecta- 
tion. If the fates were propitious, he gets a 
bite ; something heaves at his line, and he be- 
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gins to pull with more zeal than discretion. 
But, seeing the boat go down rather than a fish 
coming up, he stops with a momentary alarm, 
thinking, perhaps, he is pulling the bottom out 
of the sea. He is confident he must have 
started a few square yards of the inner lining! 
While he holds on, irresolutely, he feels a 
wavering, a relaxation, and sudden strain. 
There’s something alive there! His blood is 
up; he pulls, the twine. holds, and he gets an 
inch of it in, shouting, “A fifty pounder! a 
fifty pounder if an ounce!” And s0 it is, but 
not of the genus gadus, as he fondly antici- 
pates. 

After a struggle of five minutes, that seem 
as long as thirty on land, the monster ap- 
proaches the surface; the eager tyro peeps 
over to get an early glance at his prize, which 
he doubts not is the king of all codfish, when 
a huge skate heaves up, gives one furious flap 
with his broad lappets, that seem like great 
leathern wings, and splashing his crestfallen 
captor from head to foot with ardor-cooling 
brine, he takes the return train for the bottom, 
with bob, hook, and sinker. Tyro, released 
suddenly from all strain, sinks inelegantly 
upon the thwart of his boat, gravely contem- 
plating the uncertainty of all sublunary and 
submarine things. 

Thus you see, skating, even in warm weath- 
er, has somewhat to damp the zeal and the 
linen of the inexperienced. 


—\_—>—————— 


INSORIPTIONS ON BELLS. 
BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


Spurn! generally had pious inscriptions, 
which, before the time of the Reforma- 
tion, were usually in Latin, and addressed to 
God, or to patron saints, and, since then, in 
English, and addressed to man, with occasional 
exceptions. A few, selected from the many 
that have been copied by antiquaries in bell 
literature, will serve as curious specimens. A 
very common one was in these words : — 


“Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbata 


pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos.” 


This, “undone into English,” as Coleridge 
said, reads thus : — 


“J mourn at funerals, I break the lightning, 
I proclaim the Sabbath, 
I hasten the tardy, I disperse the winds, I 
calm the turbulent.” 


There are very many variation@6f this in- 
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scription. The following is often found on 

old bells : — 

“Deum verum laudo, plebem voco, clerum 
congrego, 

Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro.” 

In English, — 

“TJ praise the true God, I call the people, I 
convene the clergy, 


I mourn the dead, I scatter pestilence, I grace 
festivals.” 


Durham cathedral has a bell with this three- 
fold legend : — 


“To call the folk to church in time, 
I chime; 
When mirth and pleasure’s on the wing, 
I ring; 
And when the body leaves the soul, 
ea I toll.” 
On another we find, — 


** When I do ring, 
God’s praises sing; 
When Ido toll, 
Pray heart and soul.” 


Inscriptions like these were very common in 
monkish medieval times: ‘Hail, Mary, full 
of grace! pray for us;” ‘Saint Peter, pray 
for us;” and so on through the whole list of 
patron saints. In the seventeenth century, 
legends similar in character to these were 
frequent: ‘‘O man, be meeke, and lyve in 
rest;” ‘‘Geve thanks to God;” and, — 


“T, sweetly tolling, men do call, 
To taste on meate that feeds the soule.” 


Chimes of bells have been used to perpetuate 
historical events, as with the chime in St. Hel- 
en’s church, in Worcester, England, which was 
cast in the time of Queen Anne; seven of the 
eight bells give each a couplet to a victory, 
while the eighth thus sums up the record : — 


‘* Queen Anne. 
Th’ immortal, praises of Queen Anne I sound, 
With union blest and all these glories crowned.” 


In Exeter, England, there is a chime which 
has Curious inscriptions; those on two of the 
small bells are in these words. On one, — 


**T mean to make it understood, 
That, though I’m little, yet I'm good.” 


On the other, — , 


“Tf you have a judicious ear, 
You’ll own my voice is sweet and clear.” 


Good taste and accuracy in expression were 
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not always secured; for instance, in the fol- 
lowing couplet, which is not uncommon in old 
chimes : — 
“*T am the first; although but small, 
I will be heard above you all.” 


And in this: — 


“If you would know when we was run, 
It was March the twenty-second, 1701.” 


This last brings to mind a modern inscrip- 
tion, as remarkable for bad taste as any before 
given. It is on one of eight bells in the church 
tower of Tilton, Devon: — 


** Recast by John Taylor and Son, 
Who the best prize for church bells won 
At the Great Ex-hi-bi-ti-on 
In London, 1-8-5 and 1.” 


In a city in our own State of Massachusetts a 
proprietor of some celebrated patent medicines 
generously gave one of the bells for a chime to 
be placed in a church tower. When the bell 
came, it had the name of the donor and his 
medicines in bold letters on its side. Good 
taste was disturbed, and the obnoxious letter- 
ing was chiselled off. 

It would be easy to lengthen this curious list 
of inscriptions, but space will not permit. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUR. 








PETROLEUM vs. FASHION. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. WortTH, once poor, now 
rich. Linpva and Rita, her fashionable 
Daughters. Keturau, her unfashionable 
Daughter. Mrs. Stuart, wife of a Mil- 
lionnaire. 


Scene. — Mrs. WortnH’s Drawing-room. 
Rita and her mother. 


Rita. Now, mamma, if Mrs. Stuart should 
happen to call, I do beg you will not mortify 
us to death by any of your barbarous allusions 
to the time when you made butter and cheese. 

Mrs. Worth. I know I’m an ignorant old 
creeter, Dorothy, but — 

Rita. There it is again! Why will you call 
me by that odious name? Can’t you say Rita? 

Mrs. W. Don’t scold me, darter; you know 
ef it hadn’t a ben fur yer dowdyish old mother, 
an’ the old, barren paster yer gran’ther Jones 
willed to her, there wouldn’t a ben no Golden 
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Fountain ile-well ever come inter our house, 
and you'd a ben jest as poor as Job’s turkey 
this blessed minute. An’I wish ter gracious 
we was back ag’in ter dear old Hardscrabble, 
a eatin’ our Johnny-cake and fried pork. I de- 
clare ter goodness, I don’t know myself in all 
these’ frills an’ furbelows; and two fine ladies, 
who call each other Rita and Linda, — it used 
to-be Dorothy and Malindy, — a-scoldin’ me 
from mornin’ till night, because I cari’t make 
a silk pus out of a pig’s ear. I'll go up 
stairs an’ stay in your bowdoor, or whatever 
you call it, till yer company’s gone. 

Rita. No, indeed; you will do nothing of 
the sort. Mrs. Stuart said she wished partic- 
ularly to make your acquaintance; and all I 


ask is, that you will appear at ease, use refined: 


language, and act as though you had always 
moved in genteel society. And do tell Kitty 
to stay in the nursery. She will never learn 
etiquette. She is just as countrified as if she 
had never been to Madame Blanche’s finish- 
ing-school. She’s just like you; and you both 
do all you can to disgrace me and Linda. 
Mrs.W. Ketury’s a sight o’ comfort to me. 
I do get so homesick, sometimes; if ’twan’t fer 
her, I believe ter goodness I should go right 
straight back ag’in to the old red house, an’ 
go ter makin’ pickles and butter. Aunt Polly 


Parsons was a thousand times more ter my 
likin’ than all yer extra superfine society. I 
never can feel reconciled ter not havin’ the old 


prayer-meetin’s up ter the school-us. They 
had good solid singin’ there; none o’ yer 


screechin’, and howlin’, an’ squawkin’, like the’ 


opery, with women dressed so I don’t know 
which way ter hide my head. O, dear! I do 
wish I was back ag’in in good old Hardscrab- 
ble, where we all went barefoot, without any 
hoops, an’ never seen any G-g-golden ile wells! 
(Puts her lace kerchief to her eyes, but, this 
not sufficing, applies the folds of her silk skirt.) 


[Enter LinpaA.] 


Linda. What are you about, mamma? Do 
stop your everlasting whimpering. Mrs. Stuart 
is at the door. I’ve been watching through 
the blinds for her for an hour. Now do put 
on an air of well-bred gentility; and if she 
inquires where we came from, tell her Boston. 
Rita, your chignon is elegant. How is my 
train? 

Rita. Sup-pel- -endid! I do hope Mrs. Stuart 
will invite us to visit her. Her brother is cer- 
tainly the most charming young man I have 
met. (Bell rings. Mrs. Wortu folds her 
hands and assumes an air of martyrdom.) 

Mrs. W. Will I do now, Melindy? 
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' Linda. About as well as the poker dressed 
in an India silk. 


[E£nter Mrs. Stuart. Linpa and RITA make 
stage courtesies. | 

Linda. This is Mrs. Stuart, mamma. 

Mrs. Stuart. I am delighted to meet with 
you, Mrs. Worth. 

Mrs. W. How de do, marm? How's yer 
best health? Take a cheer. 

Mrs. S. Y’m very well, thank you. 


[Znter KETURAH with her hands full of flow- 
ers; runs to her mother and deposits them 
in her lap.) 

Kitty. There, you handsome old mother: 
now I’m going to put them in your hair and 
round your neck, just as I used to up to dear 
old Hardscrabble. 

Linda. Kitty, go up to the nursery this min- 
ute! Don’t you see we haye company? And 
never come into the drawing-room until you 
are dressed. (Aside.) — If you show your head 
here again when we have callers, I’ll trounce 
you till you are sorry for it. 

Kitty. Why, it’s Mrs. Stuart! 
(Rushes to her and kisses her.) 

Mrs. S. Little Kitty Worth! Is it possible 
I have found you again? (Considerably af- 
fected.) Mrs. Worth, I think I owe my daugh- 
ter Nelly’s life to this little girl. 

Mrs. W. To Ketury? You don’ say so! 
Du tell! 

Mrs. S. If I had known she was your daugh- 
ter, I should have found you out long ago. 
They were at Madame Blanche’s together. I 
saw her when I went for Nelly. One day, 
having permission to go into the woods to- 
gether, my Nelly was sitting on a rock weav- 
ing flowers, and Kitty espied a large rattle- 
snake making its way directly towards my 
little girl; and your brave daughter took up 
two large rocks and went boldly towards the 
reptile and threw them both upon its head, 
killing it immediately. 

Kitty. That was nothing at all, Mrs. Stuart. 
I have killed dozens of them up on the farm. 
But this was an ugly-looking creature, and I 
think he meant harm to Nelly. , 

Mrs. W. Ketury never was afraid o’ snakes 
no more’n caterpillars. 

Mrs. S. I never shall forget it; and her 
uncle Wallace always said he never should 
rest till he found that little girl and gave her 
a dozen kisses for her bravery.. Though I 
shall tell him he must give it up, for she is 
quite a young lady. Where did you reside 
before you came to New York? 

Linda. We had a delightful suburban resi- 


I'm so glad! 
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dence near Boston, before we came here. Kit- 
ty always calls it the farm. (Aside ¢o KiTTYy.) 
— Don’t you ever dare to say Hardscrabble 
again, you minx! 

Mrs. S. Indeed, I am quite disappointed; 
for I understood you came from Pennsylvania. 
My uncle, Judge Tucker, thought you came 
from his neighborhood. But it must be an- 
other family. 

Rita. Yes, it must have been. 

Mrs. S. I’m so sorry, for I wanted to inquire 
about a dear old lady who lived there, whom I 
always thought the truest Christian I ever 
knew. She was called Aunt Polly Parsons, and 
was as true a heroine as ever history extolled. 

Mrs. W. Bless my stars! Do you know 
Aunt Polly? Why, I declare to goodness! 
you seem like an old neighbor, if you — 

Linda. (Severely.) Mother! of course it is 
not the same Mrs. Parsons that we knew; you 
forget that we lived in Boston and she lived in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. S. She was Polly Maria Parsons, I be- 
lieve! 

Mrs. W. Sakes alive! Of course it was! 
I've known her ever sence she was Polly Mari 
Jenkins. (Pantomimic gestures of dismay be- 
tween LINDA and RTA.) An’ yer right in 
sayin’ she was a blessed Christian woman. 

Mrs. S. Did you ever hear about the small- 
pox at Judge Tugker’s? 

Mrs. W. Bless yer heart! ye can’t tell me 
nothin’ about it! ‘ 

Mrs. S. You know people in the country 
have a greater dread of being near such dis- 
eases than we do, who are more. familiar with 
them; and nobody would come into that sick 
house but Aunt Polly. 

Mrs. W. 1 well remember the day. Ketury 
was only two weeks old; an’ I was a sittin’ out 
onthe back doorstep fer the fust time, when 
Aunt Polly comed in an’ told me about it; an’ 
says'she, ‘‘ Jerushy, I think I’ve had a call from 
the Lord to go up to the judge’s and take care 
of them poor sick folks; it’s my Christian 
duty, Jerushy, an’ I can’t git rid of it. I may 
git it, an’ die,” says she; “‘ an’ if you'll promise 
ter take care o’ Betsey ef I do, I'll resk it.” 
Then the poor creeter cried a little. I prom- 
ised her I would, though it was more’n we 
were able to take care of our own young ones. 
I told her I’d go with her, ef it warn’t fer the 
baby bein’ so young. ‘I hain’t got no beauty 
ter lose,” says she; an’ that was a fact, Mis’ 
Stuart; but I've thought a hunderd times that 
when Aunt Polly gets to heaven, her soul will 
be enough sight handsomer than some that 
hev’ got pretty faces an’ shrivelled-up souls. 
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Mrs. S. 1 have always thought this act of 
Polly Parsons the sublimest piece of moral 
heroism that ever came under my observation. 
She risked her life for her fellow-creatures, 
and utterly refused to accept of a thousand 
dollars that Judge Tucker wanted to give her. 
They said she blushed with wounded pride 
when he mentioned it. ‘s 

Mrs. W. Wal, 1 do declare! I feel as though 
I’d always known ye, sence you know my old 
neighbors. I do get lonesome sometimes here 
among strangers. 

Mrs. S. I shall expect a good visit from you 
and Kitty next week; and perhaps you would 
not object to driving out with me to visit some 
poor people. 

Mrs.,.W. There ain’t nothin’ I'd like any 
better. Says I to Melindy, ‘‘ What’s the use of 
havin’ money, if you can’t help poor starvin’ 
fellow-creeters with it?” 

Mrs. S. How old are you, Kitty? 

Kitty. Most seventeen. 

Mrs. S. Then I shall tell Wallace he must 
give up his promise, and invite you to a ride 
with Nelly instead. Good morning. Good 
morning, Kitty; Ill send Nelly over to see 
you to-morrow. 

Kitty. I should be delighted! 
wait till to-morrow. 


I can hardly 
[Zxit Mrs. STUART. 

Linda. Mamma, you have disgraced us or- 
ever! 

Mrs. W. What have I done? I’m sure Mrs. 
Stuart wasn’t'a bit grand or stuck up, and I 
thought I got along nicely. She’s a good 
Christian too, I do believe. 

Kitty. You have disgraced yourselves by 
trying to deceive her. It’s a wicked thing to 
tell lies, and I’m glad you were brought out. 

Rita. She did not even invite us to call. 

Linda. Dorothy, there’s a terrible mistake 
somewhere. Wallace Stuart will hear of this. 

Kitty. I think the mistake is. all in sailing 
under false colors. We got along well enough, 
and the Bible is a true book. Mother and I 
were reading in it last night that pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit before 
a fall. You better study it more. [Curtain. 


——_—_>—__—_—_ 


—— THE number of miles of sea-coast of 
Maine,'by following closely all the indenta- 
tions, is about three thousand, according toa 
late scientific survey, or nearly the same dis- 
tance as it is from Boston to England. 


—— Sr. Louts public library has thirty thou- 
sand volumes; that at New Orleans, seventeen 
thousand; and the one in Cincinnati, fifteen 


thousand. 
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ANSWERS. 

809. Panama. $810. Cha- 
rade. 811. Square word. 812. Double acros- 
tic. 813. Rebus. 814. Enigma. 815. Trans- 
positions. 816. Conundrum. 817. Dictionary. 
818. Head work. 819. St. Lucas. 820. Tarifa. 
821. Gallinas. 822. Land’s End. 823. Ro- 
mania. 824. Hatteras. 825. (One) (pair of 
ears) (wood) x (haws) (tea) a (hundred) 
(tongues) — One pair of ears would exhaust 
a hundred tongues. 826. Erie. 827. 1. Lent. 
2. Oath. 3. Nevada. 4. Dam. 5. Ochre. 
6. Notus — Lonbon, THAMEs. 828. Stray. 
829. (Lays in S) b (eg in S in cobwebs) an 
(den ds in C) (hay in S) — Laziness begins 
in cobwebs and ends in chains. 


808. Manasses. 


REBUS. 


CHARADE. 

831. My first is something very sweet; my 
second is something very strait; my whole is 
something good to eat. 

: HARRY OF THE WEST. 





BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with ‘the same words differ- 
ently pronounced : — 

832. After firing his ——, he made a —, 
833- He took with him on the —— a —., 
834. He will —— me to the mine. 835. 
He received a soon’ after he —— the 
bandage. 836. —— him from giving an —., 

ALERT. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


J, ENNIE WREW 


ENIGMA. 

839. It is composed of 18 letters. The 7, 13, 
11, 6, 3, is a fish. The 9, 15, 14 is an insect. 
The 16 is an important word. The 1, 10, 4. 8, 
18 is a fabulous river. The §, 12, 17, 2 means 
impolite. The whole is an excellent motto for 
old and young. Rita. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

840. My whole is a machine, composed of 
fifty and two articles; curtail and transpose, 
and I am to pause; now omit my third, and 
I’m useful above. Sytvan Grove. 


841. (1.) I was sitting quietly in my house, 
when suddenly I heard the clicking of my 
door fastening. (2.) I arose, and opened it, 
when I was confronted by my coatmaker, (3.) 
who thrust a bill in my face. I invited him in, 
and proceeded to search (4.) in my pocket-book. 
While so doing he complained of a sh&rp pain 
in his side. (5.) I directed him to my friend 
the doctor, a tall man, (6.) whom he started 
in search of, and I again seated myself to pe- 
ruse (7.) the seven authors just mentioned. 

CrirF CLIPPER. 


DovusLeE Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
842. My first and my second are both in bailing; 
My third and my fourth are both in sailing; 
My fifth and my sixth are both in wrote; 
My whole is a city in Maine of some note. 
Trev ForREsT. 
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ANAL DRIVER, “ Le Roi de Belge” and 
‘‘ La Reine de Belge” are simply “ King 
of the Belgians” and ‘‘ Queen of the Belgians.” 
The publishers will send to different addresses 
at club rates. The rebuses have been sent be- 
fore. — Alfred Raymond is interested in stamps. 
‘See address. — Buckeye, send the club. N.S. 
is in the artistic line, and G. P. has given us 
up. — We thank Albert and Egbert for their 
. efforts, but they will do better with more ex- 
perience. — Alert, we deny the charge. No 
‘unread letters ” go through our careful hands. 
Nor do we receive the delicacies of the season 
gratis. 

Thompson W., there is already a correspond- 
ent who claims to be O. O., Jr. — We capitu- 
late under the sharp shooting of Empire State, 
and wonder if he has any ammunition left. If 
he calls again he may find us in. — The rebus 
was accepted. — Most of Previser’s and Ardent 
Admirer’s head work has been made use of in 
our columns. — Urban Linkboy’s suggestion 
shall receive due consideration. — Hoky Poky, 
don’t try charades in rhyme.. The feet limp 
badly. — Chignon, telegraphy is not generally 
understood by our readers; so we do not care 
to publish many such puzzles. 

Sylvan Grove’s Komikal Komposition upon 
the Ku Klux Klan is a kurious komplikation 
of konfused konsonants. He is a kweer kase. 
— Knix Kum, we really have no room for the 
essay. — The contribution by Drue Drury is 
not so good as he will be able to produce ten 
years hence. — Lew C. H. should write to him. 
We make no mention of special correspond- 
ents. The agagram is not quite good enough 
to print. — D. O. T. is disposed to think highly 
of W.’s articles on forms of speech. — Patience 
Pays is one of the boys, after all. Who ever 
knew a dey named Patience? The rebus has 
some good points; but so smart a youth as the 
one who wrote this letter we are very sure can 
do better. 

Willy Wood’s puzzles are creditable, but he 
can improve upon them. — We are happy to 
inform Licorice John that his. efforts have 
proved successful at last. Puzzles on the vow- 
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els very good. — Elmwood sends another stu- 
pid conundrum: ‘ Why is Saturday the pleas- 
antest day of the week? Because he receives 
the Magazine on that day.” Head work not 
just what we heed. — A Subscriber is informed 
that the letters V. R. upon English stamps, &c., 
are an abbreviation of Victoria Regina. The 
first pawnbrokers of note were Italian mer- 
chants in England called Lombardens, from 
Lombard Street, a business centre for that 
class of traders. The sign of the three balls 
is supposed to have been derived from the in- 
signia of the Medici, one of the richest families 
among these pawnbrokers. 

Frank Watson couldn’t /egally claim a letter 
under an assumed name; but letters are not 
often withheld unless there are grounds to sus- 
pect roguery. Those who are interested in 
stamps, address Frank Watson, Box 81, Easton, 
Pa. — Old Shady wants to correspond with 
somebody — Cincinnati,O. His puzzles would 
not pass. — Logan’s address is Shattuck Gram- 
mar School, Faribault, Rice County, Minn. — 
Rip Van Winkle, Esq. says he can accommo- 
date a few more correspondents; his address 
can be found in one of the back numbers. We 
don’t intend to take the trouble of hunting it 
up for his benefit; so we are unable to state 
what number. 

ACCEPTED. 

Rebus — Robin Hood; Enigmas — Alfred 
Raymond, Alert; blanks — Hugh Howard, 
Oriental; transpositions — Toozle, George 
Gimney; sans-pieds — Maurice K., Sagittaw; 
syncopations — Hugh Howard; nothing — 
Empire State; musical — Hoky Poky; double 
acrostic — N. O. Vice, Luzerne; charades — 
Oriental, Green Heron, Esq.; amputations — 
Old Shady; sans-tétes — Downsey. 


DECLINED. 

Toozle, Hoky Poky, Timothy, Herbert Hall, 
Yacob Yops, Quicksilver, Marmaduke Merry, 
Boston, J. F. R., Knickerbocker, Urban Link- 
boy, Gus Pelham, J. Aitch, Badger, Glaucus, 
V. W. B., Hugh Howard, S. L. A. M., Tem- 
pest, T. E. D. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Alfred Raymond, Box 434, Woburn, Mass. ; 
Timothy, Box 3152, Cincinnati, O.; Yacob 
Yops, 243 Summit Street, Toledo, O.; Red 
Rover, Box 61, Evansville, Ind.; J. F. Ridlon, 
Box 23, Poultney, Vt.; Knickerbocker, 71 Di- 
vision Street, Albany, N. Y.; Hautboy, 2010 
Lombard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; O. G. L., 
Box 2286, New York, N. Y.; Nic L. Penny, 
Box 12, Poultney, Vt.; Granite State, Box 26, 





Fisherville, N. H. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 











HOW TO READ BOOKS. 


W* have great advantages over our prede- 
cessors in ail the facilities of knowledge ; 
yet there were an extensiveness of acquisition 
and a depth of learning, when these were rare, 
now scarcely to be met with. All Greek and 
Roman literature was absorbed, assimilated, 
and appropriated by those who lived two or 
three hundred years ago, when the school- 
master was not abroad, libraries were difficult 
of access, and books were written on parch- 
ment, sometimes chained for safe keeping in 
their places. Every student had to goto the 
fountain heads; and as only the most’ deter- 
mined labor and ambition would carry him 
there, so he was prepared to “ drink .deep, or 
taste not the Pierian spring.” Now we have 
open libraries, schools, lexicons, grammars, 
books without end, — which last may at least 
be read for the mere asking. Even the poor- 
est can, with a little effort, have within reach 
more books than he can conveniently read or 
digest at his leisure. It is not, however, by 
gluttonous consumption, or by perusing every 
work, which falls in our way, without discrim- 
ination, that we can expect to derive benefit. 
We find many who have amassed much ma- 
terial which they can turn to no practical ad- 
vantage. It is but an ill-assorted, heterogene- 
ous mass; and it matters not much whether it 
lies on their own shelves, or is crowded on their 
brains. On one day a boy will pick up a novel, 
on the next a book of memoirs, and on the third 
a poem, — all very well at the proper times, — 
but at the end of a year, allowing that his 
memory is retentive, he finds his education lit- 
tle advanced by this desultory course. What, 
then, shall he do, as there is generally no guide 
to direct him, and those who pretend to give 
advice go no further than to put only confess- 
edly good books in his way? In schools or col- 
leges young men may be told to confine their 
attention to the text-books, and to those which 
have some bearing on the subjects in hand; 
but beyond this there is no philosophical 
system devised to help the eager; and one’s 
improvement depends entirely on his own su- 
perior abilities to grasp and to generalize what- 
ever comes in his way. Now, suppose that a 





boy is disposed of his own accord to discard 
what is of every kind, or what is known to be 
trashy, and to devote himself to history for a 
season. He is, so far, in a better way, but may 
peruse even ¢haz in the best authors without 
strengthening his understanding, or learning 
those great lessons which history is designed 
to impart. For it is not important that the 
memory should be stored with mere facts, or 
have a sure hold on dates, as is designed in 
some mechanical systems of what is called 
mnemotechny ; that we should know in what 
year Charles I. was brought to the block, or be 
able to call off the kings of England in their 
order. But we are to trace from their first 
germs the rise, progress, and development of 
great ideas, such as liberty or civilization, from 
age to age, in all their varied connections; to 
note those general influences of the times which 
promoted or retarded them in this or that coun- 
try — customs, habits, religion, climate. We 
shall thus.form a proper estimate of prominent 
characters who stalk out boldly, of the princi- 
ples which underlie revolutions ; and when, by 
collating all sources which we can command, 
we have attained to a succinct and comprehen- 
sive view of such ideas, the facts also will ar- 
wange themselves, and they will be no more 
barren, but involve the philosophy of history. 
In this way it is useful always to read, not so 
much books, as subjects, and to track out the 
last wherever we can, especially in libraries of 
reference. There are those who have spent 
their whole lives in the most laborious investi- 
gations before they have ventured to give the 
results of their studies on some grand theme to 
the world. Now, it is true that every one has 
neither that bias nor that mental conformation 
which will enable him to enter upon recondite 
researches after such a fashion; but he can at 
least give up his desultory habit, and read with 
some kind of system; he can follow out some 
one or more topics in which he is interested, 
and find such generalization greatly to his ad- 
vantage. A single subject mastered will be of 
more value to him than a whole library of 
books, however judiciously selegted, skimmed 
over, or even well remembered, with their 
isolated contents. It is the perfection of true 
education to utilize that which we acquire, to 
cause it to enter into the increment of our 
minds, and so to, begin to educate ourselves 
after our ordinary education in schools or col- 
leges is ended. 


—— Tue London Telegraph has the largest 
circulation of any daily. paper in the world — 
one hundred and fifty-five thousand. 





